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A NECKLACE FOR EILEITHYIA 
There is a passage in one of the Homeric 
Hymns which has been perplexing me for a long 
time. It is in the Hymn to the Delian Apollo, 
lines 102-104. The unknown poet, you will re- 
eall, is telling the story of the birth of Apollo. 
Many lesser goddesses have assembled on Delos 
to assist Leto; but Eileithyia, goddess of child- 
birth, is not with them, for her mother, Hera, 
malicious as usual to Zeus’ loves, has detained 
her in the land of the Hyperboreans. After a 
long wait, the lesser goddesses send Iris to Hilei- 
thyia, promising her that, if she will come to 
Delos, she will be rewarded with a great hormos 
‘of nine cubits, and strung with gold threads.’ 
Eileithyia does come then, and the infant god 
is born. 

The word hormos in this passage is usually 
translated ‘necklace.’ However, a necklace of 
nine cubits, or approximately fourteen feet, 
sounds somewhat appalling to me. Even if one 
assumes a doubling and redoubling about the 
neck of the goddess, one gets a picture of a rather 
overdressed dowager, loaded down with a multi- 
plicity of gold ropes, very un-Greek in her lack 
of restraint and good taste! Again, it is strange 
that there is in the poem no hint as to what sort 
of jewels or beads comprise the necklace; it is 
‘strung with gold threads’—but what is strung 
on the gold threads? I am inclined to think that 
in this hymn hormos does not mean ‘necklace’ 
at all, but probably something quite different. 
We might instance as a parallel a dispatch which 
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appeared in a New York paper this spring. It 
is headed ‘Belt Six Miles Long.’ It comes from 
Worcester, Mass., by Associated Press, and reads 
as follows: ‘A six-mile-long leather belt has 
been rolled up in Worcester. Made from the 
hides of 450 steers by a leather firm, the belt 
is the largest in the world.’ One can imagine 
scholars of the thirtieth century wrinkling their 
brows over this strange product of twentieth- 
century civilization, and publishing ingenious 
conjectures as to its use. The authoritative 
monograph on the subject would probably estab- 
lish beyond doubt that the belt had a religious 
significance, and was in all probability an ez 
voto. Unfortunately for the learned theory, 
however, the dispatch continues: ‘The great 
belt will soon be whirling about power shafts in 
a Florida lumber mill.’ You see, it was a differ- 
ent kind of belt! 

The first meaning of the word hormos seems 
to be ‘cord’ or ‘rope.’ From that there is a 
natural extension to the idea of a chain of any 
kind—ineluding a necklace—and thence to the 
idea of a haven or harbor, where ships are tied 
up. Athenaeus (xv, 682 A) quotes a line from 
Aleman in which the word hormos is used appar- 
ently as a synonym for stephanos, ‘garland.’ ‘A 
golden garland of dainty-petalled calcha flowers,’ 
says Aleman. Here the word ‘golden’ is defi- 
nitely metaphorical, a color term; for in the 
whole section in which it is used Athenaeus is 
discussing fresh flowers suitable for garlands 
and wreaths. Pindar, also, in a metaphorical 
passage (Nem. iv, 17), uses the combination 
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hormon stephanon, translated in the Loeb edition 
‘a wreath of crowns.’ 

In the cult of Eileithyia in all Greek lands, 
wreaths were of great importance—especially 
those made of her magical herb, dittany. The 
goddess is frequently depicted in art as wearing 
a wreath of dittany; and similar wreaths were 
placed on the heads of her statues. Wreaths of 
silver and gold seem to have been particularly 
appropriate as offerings or ex votos in her 
shrines. Both hormos and stephanos are used 
freely in the inscriptions of Delos referring to the 
cult of Eileithyia, and in the inventories of valu- 
able objects in her shrine. One inscription’ 
includes stephanomata among the offerings to 
Hileithyia upon her festival. This word, inciden- 
tally, seems to be used commonly of large gar- 
lands which were twined around altars. Simi- 
larly, the word hormos is used in various Delian 
inscriptions to denote a (golden) garland put 
around a thronos, a throne for a deity,? or a 
garland put around a klismos, an easy-chair 
which was a gift to a goddess.* 

Eileithyia was often identified with Artemis. 
Although the ancient divinity had a shrine of 
her own on Delos, yet she also had a share in the 
worship in the Artemision; and in the fourth 
century it became the custom to list her treasures 
along with those of Artemis, or even of Apollo, 
instead of separately, as had been the earlier 
custom.* In inscriptions listing valuable objects 
in the Artemision, in connection with something 
termed he kaloumene geranos, there is mention 
of a hormos described as ‘the hormos stretched 
under the geranos,’ or ‘the hormos around the 
the geranos.”> Scholars have generally regarded 
this hormos as a wreath, but have shown no 
agreement as to what sort of wreath it might be. 
In a recent study® I have held that he kaloumene 
geranos refers to a thick, cablelike representation 
of a snake in conventionalized form, which was 
carried by seven youths and seven maidens in the 
dance known as the geranos ; and that the hormos 
in question was a long garland made up in part 
of gold or silver ornaments, and fastened to the 
geranos or twisted about it, perhaps to protect 
the geranos and prolong its life. We know that 
in later times lesser garlands were sometimes 
twined around larger ones (Athenaeus xv, 679 


F). The transformation of the object carried 
from a snake to a garland may have been facilit- 
ated by persistent references to ‘Ariadne’s gar- 
land’; for Ariadne is associated with the geranos 
dance from prehistoric times. 

Evidently, then, in ritualistic connotations, 
especially on the island of Delos, the word hor- 
mos can denote a large garland. 

In the famous Dionysiae procession of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus at Alexandria, described by Athen- 
aeus (v, 196 A-203 A), several gigantic garlands 
made of gold and precious stones were carried, 
chiefly by girls. One of these garlands (v, 202 
D), termed a mystikos stephanos, was measured 
at eighty cubits, approximately a hundred and 
twenty feet. It was (apparently later) ‘put 
around’ the shrine of Berenice. Another gar- 
land (v, 202 E), a gold stephane, was two cubits 
‘in height,’ and had a ‘perimeter’ of sixteeen 
cubits. It is clear in this case that the so-called 
‘perimeter’ could not be the measurement around 
the stand of the garland; evidently this parti- 
cular garland, at least, was carried in circular 
form, the closed circle having a perimeter of six- 
teen cubits, or twenty-four feet. If opened out 
and carried as one long strand, the garland 
would, then, have a length of twenty-four feet. 
Modern ballet dancers sometimes carry: garlands 
of about this same size, often in closed circle 
form. 

That the carrying of a huge garland in a pro- 
cession is not merely a manifestation of Hellen- 
istic ostentation, but is, on the contrary, a ritu- 
alistic practice of great antiquity, going back, 
indeed, to pre-Greek times, is amply attested by 
accounts of the Hellotia. The festival of the 
Hellotia, as Athenaeus tells us (xv, 678 A, B), 
quoting Seleucus, was celebrated at Corinth 
(among other places). In the course of the rites, 
a garland, stephanos, of myrtle, with a ‘perime- 
ter’ of twenty cubits, was carried in a procession. 
‘And they say,’ continues Athenaeus, ‘that in 
it are carried the bones of Europa, whom they 
call Hellotis.’ 

The festival of the Hellotia or Ellotia was ob- 
served also in Crete in honor of Europa’—who, 
incidentally, is usually portrayed in Greek art as 
wearing or holding a garland, just as is Eilei- 


thyia. Hellotia is given in the Etymologicum 
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Magnum (p. 332, 40) as an ancient alternative 
(probably Cretan) name for Europa. Again, 
the word ellotis is sometimes used to denote the 
garland that was carried at the festival.2 There 
were ancient writers who explained the Greek 
words as all coming from hellotia, the Phoenician 
word for ‘maiden’? and various modern writers 
have connected them with the name of the Syro- 
Arabian goddess Allat, related to the Phoenician 
Elloti, whose name seems to mean merely ‘god- 
The Phoenician goddess Elloti is often 
identified with the Greek Athena.*’ 

Pindar (Ol. xiii, 56) mentions the festival of 
the Hellotia. 
various accounts of the origin and nature of the 
festival, but agree in connecting it with Athena, 
whom they call Hellotia or Hellotis. 

The city of Gortyn, in Crete, which also ob- 
served the Hellotia, was originally called Hello- 
tis.'' There was a shrine called a Hellotion in 
Marathon, and also a cult of Athena Hellotis.'” 
Another Hellotion is mentioned near Argos.'* 
Curiously enough, some writers have connected 
the root of Ellotia with that of Hilenia, an 
epithet of Athena at Metapontum.'* Whether 
there is any connection with the root of Filei- 
thyia we do not know. 

We shall not undertake a detailed study of the 
Hellotia at this point. Suffice it to say that in 
all probability it was originally a Cretan festival 
in honor of an old chthonic and vegetative god- 
dess. As Cook and Nilsson’® point out, the gar- 
land carried in the procession must have had a 
puppet inside it, perhaps ‘the relic of a dead 
heroine.’ 

To the mind of the Greek, a religious proces- 
sion and a dance were very closely related, and 
were, indeed, essentially the same thing. Accord- 
ingly, the Greek would have looked upon the 
carrying of the garland at the Hellotia as a 


dess.’ 


Scholiasts upon his passage give 


ritualistic dance. Also, among primitive peoples 
in general there is a tendency, in a ceremonial 
dance in which something is carried by a line of 
daneers, for the thing carried to become conven- 
tionalized or to disappear entirely from the 
ritual, and to be symbolized thenceforth by the 
intermeshed or clasped hands of the dancers. 

In this connection it is very interesting to 
observe that the Greeks had at least one dance 


Two 
names are preserved—hormathos and hormos 
itself. Hesychius (s.v.) defines hormathos as ‘a 
group dance, a line, a cave.’ 


named from the root of the word hormos. 


Hesyehius has an- 
other gloss which has a bearing on our problem. 
It is (s.v. ‘choros’) ‘Choral dance—a circle, a 
wreath, (stephanos).’ Evidently a ‘dance’ can 
be a ‘wreath,’ and conversely a ‘wreath’ or ‘gar- 
land’ or ‘necklace’ can be a ‘dance.’ 

Whether the hormathos is the same as the 
hormos or not, we do not know. Lueian (Nalt. 
12), in the second century after Christ, describes 
the dance called the hormos in some detail: ‘The 
hormos is a dance common to youths and maidens 
dancing one beside the other, and thus truly re- 
sembling a necklace. And the youth leads, dane- 
ing agile steps and using such movements as he 
will later use in war, and the maiden follows, 
dancing modestly, in womanly fashion, so that 
the necklace is one woven of sobriety and manli- 
ness.” The dance was certainly very old in Lu- 
cian’s day; in form and tone it had probably 
changed considerably, and its original signifi- 
cance had probably become obscured. Lucian 
interprets the name hormos metaphorically and 
romantically as a ‘necklace’ of feminine beauty 
and masculine strength. It is more likely that 
the name is to be taken literally. It may well 
have denoted originally a cult dance in which a 
large garland, hormos, was carried in solemn pro- 
cession by youths and maidens, alternating in a 
line. Incidentally, a dance very like the one 
described by Lucian is still performed in Greece, 
notably at Megara, on Easter Monday.'® 

All of this brings to mind a vexed passage in 
the Metamorphoses of Apuleius—towards the 
end of the tenth book. The author is describing, 
with elaborate detail, a pantomimice representa- 
tion, in the theater, of the judgment of Paris. 
Each of the three competing goddesses dances 
before Paris. Minerva is in armor, and is ac- 
companied by two young warriors named, respec- 
tively, Terror and Fear, who brandish drawn 
swords as they dance. Behind the three a flut- 
ist plays a stirring accompaniment, of the sort 
devised to rouse men to battle—upon the double 
flute, apparently, for the author particularly 
mentions an alternation of high, shrill tones and 
deep, sonorous notes almost like those of a trum- 
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pet. Minerva and her companions dance to this 
warlike measure. The reading of the best manu- 
scripts at this point is tibicen hornium canebat 
bellicosum—which is, of course, unintelligible. 
All the early printed editions changed the 
troublesome hornium to hormum—a_ change 
which is thoroughly sound palaeographically, but 
difficult to interpret: ‘The flute-player played a 
warlike hormos.’ Practically all modern editors 
of Apuleius have emended, in one way or another 
—to orthyum, orthrium, hortium, orthion, ete. 
Oudendorp emended the difficult word to Do- 
rium, ‘a warlike Dorian measure,’ following a 
passage in the Florida of Apuleius; and most 
scholars now follow him. However, it seems to 
me entirely possible that the lectio difficilior is, 
as usual, the lectio potior, and that hormum is 
probably the correct reading in the passage in 
the Metamorphoses, after all. It will be recalled 
that Lucian specifically mentions warlike pos- 
tures and movements on the part of the young 
men in the hormos as he knows it; and both Lu- 
cian and Apuleius stress agility and vigor as 
characteristics of the dance which they are de- 
scribing. Dances frequently change very much 
in the course of time. We may witness the Pyr- 
rhic dance, mentioned in this same tenth book of 
Apuleius—a dance which was successively, over 
the centuries, apotropaic, funereal, military, 
Dionysiae, erotic, and, ultimately, humorous. It 
would be no surprise to learn that the hormos, 
too, changed in character as time went by and 
that vigorous, warlike motifs were introduced 
into it. Apuleius and Lucian were, of course, 
contemporaries. It should be noted further that 
one of the essentials of Lucian’s hormos, the 
alternation of male and female dancers, seems to 
be present even in the dance in Apuleius, where 
Minerva apparently dances between two youths. 

Let us return for a moment to Eileithyia. She 
was a very ancient goddess—‘older than Cronus,’ 
according to Pausanias (viii, 21, 3). Her cult 
was strong in Crete; some scholars have ex- 
pressed the belief that she was actually an aspect 
of the Great Goddess of the Minoan Cretans.*’ 
Accordingly, the Cretan rite of the carrying of 
a large garland would not be alien to her cult. 
She had an annual festival on Delos, in the 
month Poseideon.’® Although we have no sur- 


viving accounts of processions or dances in her 
honor at this festival, these certainly existed ; 
for Lucian tells us definitely (Salt. 16) that on» 
Delos there were no religious ceremonies with- 
out dances. 

Especially sacred to Eileithyia in Crete was 
the cave near Amnisos which Dr. Marinatos ex- 
eavated just before the outbreak of the war. 
Frequently, in the case of divinities worshipped 
in caves, primitive peoples of various races make 
use of a winding dance to the cave and through 
its devious passages—a ‘wandering’ dance of 
the same general type as the geranos. It is 
possible that dances to Eileithyia at Amnisos 
may sometimes have taken this form, the dancers 
carrying a great garland as they moved along, 
slowly and rhythmically.’ In this connection 
the word ‘eave’ in Hesychius’ definition of 
hormathos may have some significance. 

It seems to me, then, that what was consecrated 
to Eileithyia on the island of Delos in remote 
prehistoric times was not a ‘necklace’ fourteen 
feet long, but rather a large garland, probably 
made of golden leaves simulating those of the 
dittany plant, and held together with gold 
thread. This ancient garland would ordinarily 
be kept in the sacred enclosure of the goddess, 
on a shelf with her other treasures, or festooned 
about an altar; and on festal occasions it would 
be carried in solemn processional, by dancers 
moving side by side. The effect would have been 
not unlike that of the ‘daisy chains’ and similar 
garlands carried at Commencement exercises in 
various colleges today. It is possible the Eilei- 
thyia’s garland, handed down, as it would have 
been, from prehistoric times, fell apart with age, 
as did the geranos; and that a symbolic dance 
formation, the formation originally used in 
carrying the garland, ultimately took its place, 
and perpetuated its name. By the second cen- 
tury of the Christian era this dance seems to 
have become one in which youths and maidens 
danced side by side, and in which the youths, 
at least, engaged in vigorous, warlike movements 
to the stirring notes of the double flute. 
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LATIN AND THE MODERN 
LANGUAGES—1948* 


Someone has defined a pessimist as one who 
looks both ways before crossing a one- way street. 
According to that I might qualify as one, but I’m 
not really a pessimist at heart. I can even face 
the situation in which Latin finds itself today 
and still find room for optimism. I am convinced 
that if we, as Latin teachers, bend every effort 
to educate our public and prove by what we do 
with their boys and girls that what we say is 
true, the lost ground can gradually be gained 
back. Certainly it will not be done if we give 
way to discouragement as did the foreigner who, 
having struggled with English pronunciation, 
had learned to pronounce all the words spelled 
with -ough, only to be confronted with a news- 
paper headline which said : ‘Oklahoma Pronounc- 
ed Success!’ 

It was in no spirit of pessimism, but in an at- 
tempt to make an objective appraisal of our sit- 
uation, that I tried to list the factors which pose 


I came out with the following array: 

First and foremost is the community and ad- 
ministrative resistance coming largely from those 
who do not realize what a revolution there has 
been in teaching methods since they were forced 
to chant whole paradigms by rote, had the sub- 
junctive and both periphrastic conjugations 
‘ammed down their throats in the first year, and 
ploughed through Caesar without ever having 
been made aware of its drama, knowing only that 
he had built a bridge, and wishing fervently that 
the swift waters of the Rhine had engulfed him, 
like his bridge, two thousand years ago. 

Second is the popular misconception that La- 
tin is a ‘dead’ language, simply because it is not 
spoken by any one nation today, an idea which 
overlooks entirely the fact that Latin lives, 
whether we are conscious of it or not, in all of our 
environment and that a knowledge of Latin 
makes the every-day life of those who know even 
a little of it, more meaningful and more pleasur- 
able. 

Next is the traditional and persistent im- 
pression that Latin is ‘hard’, that only the very 
bright can succeed in it and that it is only for 
those who are going to college. 

There is also the impression that -Latin is 
merely a form of cultural veneer, all very well 
for the ‘idle rich’ but of no immediate use to the 
‘man in the street’, hence a waste of time for 
practical persons. <A case in point was a prom- 
inent NEA official, who, in addressing our Junior 
High School Teachers’ Association in 1942, re- 
commended rigid curtailment of foreign lan- 
guage study in war-time and said that there was 
certainly no place for Latin in such a curriculum. 
He was openminded enough to listen to the evi- 
dence and generous enough to say that if I would 
condense in writing what I had said to him, he 
would see that it was printed in the Journal, and 
he was as good as his word. 

Some have the idea that, if one can’t have time 
for both Latin and a modern language, it is more 
‘useful’ to choose the latter. 

Finally, there is the sad fact that there is still 
left an occasional teacher who feels that to spare 
the rod of reciting paradigms by rote and know- 
ing the rule for every construction in Caesar is 
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to spoil the future reader of Cicero and Vergil. 
Most of us would agree, however, with the late 
William C. Bagley, who said that the reason why 
Latin had survived and held its own through the 
centuries was not merely because it offered a 
sound basis for the study of the western Kuro- 
pean languages, but in large measure because it 
was generally well taught, and often magnifi- 
cently taught. Certainly this must be true of 
Pittsburgh, and I take off my hat to the Wash- 
ington teachers, for children continue to elect 
Latin there because they are led to love it, to re- 
spect it and to appreciate its usefulness. 

There is also the paucity of a continuing 
Some institutions of 
or actually 


supply of Latin teachers. 
higher learning have curtailed, 
eliminated, their classics departments, so that 
students find it difficult to get the needed train- 
ing. Moreover, convinced that the possibilities 
of positions in secondary schools are definitely 
limited, even those who would prefer to become 
teachers of Latin are induced to turn to other 
fields, and so the vicious circle goes on. 

In the minds of many 20th century curriculum 
makers the chief criterion for the maintenance of 
a subject in the curriculum is that it be ‘useful’, 
a word susceptible of varying interpretations. I 
am willing to defend the thesis that Latin can 
have an immediate, as well as a deferred useful- 
ness, depending upon the way it is taught, and 
also upon the length of time that it is studied. 
As to the latter, however, I am convinced that 
studying Latin, even if only for two semesters in 
the eighth grade, has an immediate and useful 
return to the child which fully justifies its in- 
clusion at this level. If challenged to defend the 
advantages of starting Latin in the eighth grade, 
I would list the following: 

It comes at a time when lack of ability to do 
academic work is no great handicap, since the 
course is chiefly exploratory and the very few 
who could not profit from longer study can be 
weeded out before academic failure discourages 
them or is a serious handicap, and yet even these 
will have had something thoroughly worthwhile 
in their school experience. 

Latin begun later is usually a straight aca- 
demic course, looking to the mastery of syntax 
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and the reading of certain material commonly 
considered necessary for college preparation. 
Latin begun in the eighth grade is a joyous ad- 
venture of discovery, opening doors to all the 
wealth of Latin that surrounds us every day. 

With Latin begun in the eighth grade there is 
time to get the gradual build-up of vocabulary 
which makes it ‘stick’, because it is used over and 
over again in pleasurable ways that have mean- 
ing for children, to learn the Latin versions of 
the Lord’s Prayer and the Salute to the Flag, 
songs, all of which contribute to good diction as 
well as to vocabulary learning, and to dramatize 
the stories read and so to have a contextual basis 
for remembering vocabulary, as well as the 
myths and incidents of Roman history, so many 
of which children do not meet in any other way. 

Beginning Latin in the eighth grade can be 
done with the modern language approach, so that 
children use Latin in a meaningful context from 
the first day. This does not mean that we have 
any objective of teaching them to speak Latin; 
that would be unrealistic. It does mean that, 
starting with the naming of objects and persons 
in the child’s immediate environment, he uses the 
words first in the nominative with the singular 
forms of sum. Then quite painlessly, yet effec- 
tively, he learns the use and forms of the accusa- 
tive in short sentences with the singular forms of 
such verbs as habeo, video, capio, pono, audio, 
amo, learning verb terminations because they fill 
a need to say something that has meaning and 
learning purely as vocabulary the vowel preced- 
ing the personal endings. Of course he’ll learn 
them as conjugations later, but at this stage 
pupils are concentrating on vocabulary and the 
meanings of forms and are coming to realize that 
Latin has the primal function of a live language, 
i.e. that it is a means of communicating ideas that 
are worth talking about. 

Some professors may object that this is dilut- 
ing Latin and spoon-feeding children instead of 
training young people in a humanistic discipline. 
But if this is a means of giving a taste of Latin 
to a great many boys and girls and at the same 
time brings to college classes eventually a group 
of students with a real fund of vocabulary, be- 
cause there has been time to train them to see the 
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meanings of words by recognizing roots, prefixes, 
and suffixes and to drill these to the point of 
learning, and who enjoy reading because they 
have been able to develop that skill gradually and 
efficiently, there should be no quarrel with the 
method of getting their foundation. Inciden- 
tally, it will probably mean more students for the 
college classics departments. 

The layman may ask: ‘But what it the use of 
starting vast numbers of children to study Latin 
in the eighth grade, when the majority of them 
will never go to college, a goodly proportion will 
never read Cicero or Vergil, and very probably 
quite a number will not get beyond the beginning 
stage? Couldn’t they more profitably spend the 
time on ‘useful’ subjects, like English, social 
studies, and mathematics?’ I believe that you 
and I would both answer ‘NO’ to this. The less 
Latin a child is going to study, the more import- 
ant it is that he have some Latin and have it 
early, for no matter what his IQ, or what his 
future plans, he’s going to have to make his way 
through life with English, and, other things be- 
ing equal, the more effective his use of English, 
the greater his chances of success. Only the per- 
son who knows no Latin could contend that con- 
scious and constant emphasis in the Latin class 
on correct pronunciation and clear enunciation 
and upon the meaning of root words, prefixes and 
suffixes as related to English, can fail to make an 
impression on the child’s awareness of his own 
language. 

To start Latin in the eighth grade is an econ- 
omical procedure, since it makes it possible for 
large numbers of children, those of very mediocre 
ability as well as those with language talent, to 
have this educative experience at a time when 
they can explore without the pressure of aca- 
demic requirements. The pupils of little ability 
should perhaps stop with the end of grade 8, but 
they will still have had an invaluable contribu- 
tion to living. The linguistically minded will 
have suffered no loss—rather they will have an 
advantage over those who begin later, because of 
the gradual acquisition of an active vocabulary 
and of a reading technique that helps them 
attack the unknown without fear and with a 
sense of adventure. Let all kinds of children 
take Latin in the eighth grade and limit its study 


only as the ability of an individual reaches its 
own saturation point. 

The trouble is, as I have said before in these 
meetings, that we who know the facts get to- 
gether and tell each other, when we should be 
‘telling the world.’ In Washington we are grate- 
ful for an administrative ‘world’ which agrees 
that Latin is useful and implements that belief 
by making provision for pupils to take one, two, 
three, or four years of a language, crediting the 
work of the eighth and ninth grades together as 
one year of language credit towards the high 
school diploma. 

Many deplore the fact that 
modern languages are no longer required for 
graduation from high school. For the past two 
vears, and more, they have been on a purely elec- 
tive basis in the Washington schools, vet enroll- 
ment figures for the past ten years show that 
Latin has held its own, some schools showing 


Latin and the 


slight increases, a few some decrease, and the 
others maintaining an even level. That seems a 
healthy condition for a period including five 
years of conflict when ‘useless’ subjects had no 
favor in a war-time curriculum. I believe that 
the reason is administrative support, the desir- 
able kind of publicity, and excellent teaching. 

One of our teachers who attended a recent reg- 
ional conference, reporting on a discussion of 
‘the new look’ in Latin methods, said with some 
satisfaction that she didn’t hear a thing that she 
hadn’t been doing right along in her own classes. 
Certainly it would be presumptuous to tell you 
of our Washington procedures as if they had 
anything of ‘the new look’ about them. They 
have merely come out of the co-operation of 
teachers with Mildred Dean and their faith in 
her insistence that Latin had value for all kinds 
of children and that every child has the right to 
a pleasurable experience with Latin from the 
very beginning, instead of having the initial 
period one of drudgery in order to lay the foun- 
dation for the goal of a future pleasure to which 
85% of the children never arrived. 

When I was asked to speak of our program 
in Washington, it was suggested that vou might 
be interested also in some experiments which 
we are currently conducting in the modern lan- 
guages, for in Washington we all work together 
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as one department. It seems to me that one of 
the advantages of our set-up is that we admin- 
ister Latin, French, German, and Spanish courses 
as equal parts of one foreign language program, 
and that teachers of Latin and of the modern 
languages work together to make that program 
effective. 

We started, for instance, six years ago the 
the practice of a city-wide ‘Foreign Language 
Week’, through which we seek to make the in- 
dividual school and neighborhood communities 
throughout the city aware of the offerings of the 
public schools in foreign languages and of the 
importance of language study. An account of 
our procedures in this cooperative effort, as well 
as a bulletin of information for parents and 
students as to the values of language study, have 
appeared in the Modern Language Journal, and 
in The Classical Weekly of April 5, 1948. 

The well-known ‘Cleveland Plan’ of teaching 
modern languages has been equally the ‘Wash- 
ington Plan’ and for just as long a time. It has 
for many years been our philosophy that the 
aural-oral approach is the most effective means 
of giving children an active control of the lan- 
guage studied within the limits of time allotment, 
their native ability, and their willingness to 
apply themselves to its study. We make use 
always of the multiple attack with eye and ear, 
tongue and hand, and even though the goal for 
some may be only the ability to read, experience 
convinces us that reading ability is best devel- 
oped in classes where the language studied is 
used throughout the period by teachers and 
pupils alike from the first day on. And this 
can and is being done. 

Feeling that a great many more persons who 
can handle at least one language other than their 
own are needed in this present kind of world, 
we are trying an experiment started last Septem- 
ber with German in two high schools and Spanish 
in two classes of one school. From the premise 
that practically every foreigner who comes to 
our shorés learns English because he has to meet 
elemental life needs, we think that most of our 
children might learn a foreign language more 
easily if they met it also in elemental life sit- 
uations. To be sure, many of the foreigners 
offend our ears, but some of them become our 


university professors, and we should expect the 
same diversity of outcomes with our students. 
One of the fallacies in the past has been that 
we were trying to make academicians out of 
all sorts of varying talents, and we need to learn 
that just the ability to understand what is said 
in a foreign language or to make oneself un- 
derstood to fill one’s needs are skills worthy of 
respect, and of a passing grade, provided they 
are all of which a given student is capable after 
adequate effort on his part. - 

Our experiment, then, consists in presenting 
the language to students first through conversa- 
tional contexts dealing with the most common 
life situations, in having them learn through 
ample oral and written drills a good-sized vo- 
cabulary of personally useful words and idioms 
and a body of essential grammatical knowledge 
derived entirely functionally from its incidence 
in the context of the conversational reading mat- 
ter, without regard to the order of presentation 
encountered in the traditional beginning text. 
Experience to date encourages us to believe that 
we are on the right track, but we shall do some 
general testing for the purpose of comparing re- 
sults in this type of class with those in the regu- 
lar classes, and shall continue the experiment for 
a second year before deciding on the next step. 
If enough additional pupils elect language after 
they learn that it is not an academic bugbear, we 
envisage the possibility of eventually channeling 
second-year students into two types of courses, 
depending upon their individual neeeds and 
tastes: one, the present type of academic courses 
pointed toward the development of linguistic 
skills and eventual study of literature, and the 
other an appreciation and utilitarian course 
based on the reading, first of student foreign lan- 
guage periodicals, and then of current foreign 
newspapers and magazines. Student apprecia- 
tion of our experiment may be gauged by the 
amusingly ambiguous statement of a student in 
one of these German classes to the effect that he 
‘had learned more German in this one semester 
than he had in two whole years of Spanish!’ 

The other experiment has to do with the teach- 
ing of French in the elementary school. This is 
our third year of this experiment in one elemen- 
tary school under administrative authorization 
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and the second in two others in which French lit- 
erally burst out in ‘spontaneous combustion’ as a 
result of the popularity of the authorized experi- 
ment, and so was authorized to continue this year, 
since it was a successful fait accompli. This has 
been a truly exciting experience, fully justifying 
our conviction that the place to begin a modern 
language is when the child imitates and mem- 
orizes without resistance and when he is ‘free 
from the self-conscious inhibitions of the adoles- 
cent. There is an added element of attraction in 
the aura of mystery surrounding a foreign lan- 
guage that appeals especially to children of this 
age. 

In one of the latter schools the situation has 
been ideal, in that the regular fourth-grade 
teacher, a serious student of French, has done 
the language teaching very naturally as a part 
of her regular school program and has done it 
every day. In the other two it has been done on 
borrowed time, with teachers loaned during free 
periods from nearby secondary schools, and has 
entailed a physical strain which we have no 
right to permit, regardless of the teacher’s own 
enthusiasm for the project. The Superintendent 
in charge of Elementary Instruction has, there- 
fore, this past week sent out to all elementary 
school teachers in the city a questionnaire to find 
out how many and which ones speak French, 
German or Spanish themselves and which ones 
would be interested in undertaking such a project 
as an enrichment of the regular course for groups 
of able children selected on the basis of their 
desire, or their parents’ desire for them, to have 
the language experience. Since no money is 
available to finance special teachers for such a 
program, we must start it as we can, without the 
possibility of providing continuity at first, with- 
out regard to the grade level at which any one 
group shall start, and without regard to which 
language is studied. All will depend at this 
point upon the teacher resources available. It is 
our hope, of course, that the interest thus created 
will eventually lead to the demand for regular 
courses with continuity from the grade at which 
work is begun through the senior high school. 
To my mind the ideal set-up would start with 
the fourth or fifth grade, with all language pupils 








beginning Latin in the eighth grade while still 
continuing the modern language for a fewer 
number of periods per week and continuing both, 
side by side, through grade twelve. That would 
be productive of real language skills, and who 
knows how young people so equipped might be 
able to influence diplomatic relations with our 
world neighbors! 

Just two weeks ago, at a joint meeting of four 
elementary school leaders and four language 
teachers we took the preliminary steps in plan- 
ning some actual language units to accompany 
social studies and language arts units already in 
effect in the elementary curriculum and to pro- 
vide the necessary in-service helps to make them 
effective. Time is lacking to elaborate on this, 
but it, together with the accounts of our other 
experiments, may serve to give you a little idea 
of how we are thinking and planning in Wash- 
ington. I hope that there will be occasion dur- 
ing this convention for those of us from Wash- 
ington to learn more of the fine things that are 
being done in Pittsburgh and other parts of the 
territory covered by this Association. 

* Paper read before the Forty-first Annual Meeting of 
the Classical Assoeiation of the Atlantic States at the 
University of Pittsburgh on April 23 and 24, 1948. 

EmILic MArGARET WHITE 
WASHINGTON, D. €. 


REVIEWS 

Greek Studies. By Gitpert MurrAy. 231 pp. 

(Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1946) 21s. 

If British Classical scholarship, especially in 
its literary aspect, can be typified, I suspect that 
for the present generation of American Classi- 
cists the typification might be embodied in the 
person of Gilbert Murray. Like a Jowett or a 
Jebb he wears his learning ‘‘lightly like a 
flower.’’ Like those two also, he has always de- 
voted himself to the interpretation of Greek lit- 
erature to the general English-reading public. 
The eleven ‘‘studies’’ presented in this volume 
are principally of a popular character. They 
were all originally lectures, two of which have 
previously appeared in print but will be weleome 
in this more generally available form. 

The first study entitled ‘‘Hellenism’’ singles 
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out for emphasis in any attempt to understand 
Greece the comparison with antecedent and con- 
temporary, 7.e. barbarian, or as we should say 
Oriental, civilization. The point that is made is 
that Greece at her best: had no ‘‘great kings,’’ 
was not hag-ridden by superstition, was free 
from authoritative orthodoxy. The history of 
these freedoms is brought up to date by refer- 
ence to the positive suppression, of individuality 
in the Europe of 1941. Two of the other studies, 
‘‘Greece and England”’ (p. 192) and ‘‘Humane 
Letters and Civilization’’ (p. 213) are of the 
same general interpretive character. The former 
expands the thesis that ‘‘if European civiliza- 
tion as a whole is a child of the Greco-Roman 
tradition, it is roughly true that at home Eng- 
land is Greek, in the Empire she is Roman.’’ 
The similarities which the author points out be- 
tween British and Hellenic civilization are, he 
feels, due not only to geographical and histor- 
ical factors but also to the traditional study of 
Greek letters in English schools. <A critique of 
this tradition as represented at Oxford is the 
subject of the study entitled ‘‘Humane Letters 
and Civilization.’’ The author’s confession that 
he knew the Agamemnon by heart long before he 
ever thought to ask what it was about, is made 
by way of illustration of criticism of the purely 
verbal and formalistic approach to literature at 
Oxford, a criticism which deplores the deficiency 
of politico-historical studies. The reply is that 
history is worth studying only when it is en- 
lightened by a sympathetic and understanding 
reading and reliving of literary records. We 
might append an Amen when he admonishes: 
‘*Do not let anyone persuade you that questions 
of scholarship and style and grammar are chil- 
dish things.’’ 

These studies may presumably be read in any 
order, but it seems to me that the three entitled 
““Prolegomena’’ (pp. 22-86) might well be made 
to follow the above-mentioned critique. They 
are, as the author says in his preface ‘‘contribu- 
tions to a course popularly known at Oxford as 
‘The Seven against Greats,’ ‘Greats’ being the 
name commonly given to the final examination in 
classical history and philosophy.’’ If the other 
contributions were and are comparable, the 
course leaves no loophole for a charge of aridity. 


The first of the three, ‘‘ Prolegomena to the study 
of Greek Literature,’’ stresses the importance of 
realizing the oral character of the tradition of 
early Greek literature, the late appearance of a 
reading public, and the surviving influence of the 
feeling that literature is something to be heard 
rather than read. The effect of such tradition 
on the formation of collections like that of the 
Homeric Hymns and the Theognidea is made to 
contribute to the understanding of their funda- 
mental character. The ‘‘Prolegomena to the 
study of Greek History’’ attempts to justify the 
study and to explain its character as part of the 
Greats course. Briefly summarized, the advan- 
tages pointed out are that Greek history is a 
record of the quest for Aristotle’s good life, that 
there is an amazing variety of forms and ideas 
to be found within a small area during a brief 
period, and that the books to be read are note- 
worthy for greatness of conception, freedom from 
rhetoric, exaggeration and bias, dramatic sense, 
and a philosophic outlook on life. The third set 
of Prolegomena, that to the study of Ancient 
Philosophy urges the necessity in thinking to get 
outside of one’s prejudicial shell. ‘‘What we 
want is to be able, for a time, to look at the 
world through the eyes of some people who are, 
first, intellectually great; secondly, as free as 
possible from our own prejudices and conven- 
tions, and thirdly, if possible not very much ham- 
pered by their own.’’ As the author says, there 
can be no question about the Greeks on the first 
two scores; on the third he remarks in another 
connection (p. 59): ‘‘A Greek could face the 
world in one article of clothing and seldom wore 
more than five, none of which at all hampered 
the movement of his body. And it was much 
the same with his mind.’’ 

‘*The ‘Tradition’ or Handing Down of Greek 
Literature’’ (p. 87) had appeared in the Yale 
Review in 1913 and is a general estimate of the 
worth and reliability of our manuscript tradi- 
tion. Briefly, the author’s position is: ‘‘All 
manuscripts have lots of mistakes in them’’ but 
‘When by eriticism you succeed in finding out 
what the ‘tradition’ really is (the text that re- 
sults from the critical examination of all the 
manuscripts by a good scholar using his knowl- 
edge as best he can), that tradition proves to be 
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These statements refer 
to post-Alexandrian tradition and many corrup- 
tions are pre-Alexandrian; still many will hardly 


surprisingly accurate.’’ 


concur in the author’s opinion. A reading of 
the choral passages of Euripides is hardly caleu- 
lated to give one faith. The assessment of lit- 
erary losses since Alexandrian times and since 
Photius, with a review of the causes for these 
losses, is a useful brief statement. 

The next three studies also form a group. 
They are all concerned with a phenomenon which 
the author calls wapayapagéis, an ancient ‘‘Um- 
wertung aller Werte.’’ The word is used meta- 
phorically of the restamping of nomismata in the 
sense of conventions, and by way of illustration 
of the idea the author quotes Thucydides (iii, 
82): ‘‘The meaning of words had no longer the 
same relation to things but was changed in peo- 
ple’s estimation.’’ I am surprised to find, in 
Murray especially, no reference to Medea’s out- 
burst (516-9): ‘‘O Zeus, why, when you have 
given men a touchstone sure for gold to tell 
what’s base (xiBdyAos), is there not born upon 
man’s body some stamp (yapaxtyp) whereby to 
recognize the bad?”’ 

“*Heracles, ‘the Best of Men’ ’’ (p. 106) is an 
interpretation of Sophocles’ Trachiniae. Sopho- 
cles takes the story of the old folk hero as it had 
been refined by probing his relations to Deianeira 
poses the question whether Heracles’ behaviour 
is that of the best of men. He shows the be- 
haviour to be bad and so in need of restamping 
with a new value. 

In ‘‘ Euripides Tragedies of 415 B.C.’’ (p. 127) 
the author’s reconstruction of the tetralogy of 
Alexandros, Palamedes, Troades, Sisyphus is re- 
This 
assumes, of course, that there is a unity of pur- 
pose running through the whole tetralogy. 

The presence of paracharaxis in other forms of 
literature is illustrated in ‘‘Theopompus, or the 
Cynic as Historian’’ (p. 149), wherein the author 
points out that in the fragments of this his- 
torian there is ‘‘a constant attempt to strip off 
the trappings of the general or statesman and ex- 
hibit the poor frail human creature beneath.”’ 
With Theopompus this may be the influence of 
Antisthenes, but with Sophocles and Euripides I 
have a feeling that parachararis is only a new 


considered as an example of paracharazis. 


name for something very familiar as a facet of 
tragic thought, our understanding of which will 
not be greatly enhanced by this tag. 

Good and fascinating reading, finally, for any 
teacher of Greek or Latin is the study on ‘‘The 
Beginnings of Grammar’’ (p. 171) in which the 
Greek ancestry of our grammatical terminology, 
both formal and syntactical, is clearly and con- 
cisely explained. 

In this brief and sketchy review I cannot 
have failed to do injustice to the richness of the 
store from which I have dipped. I may even 
have created a false impression in the attempt to 
be summary. Be it said, that was the opposite 
While there is little in the 
volume that is, strictly speaking, new, there is 
not a chapter from which even the most experi- 


of my intention. 


enced scholar cannot derive some new stimulus 
to reconsideration. 

Luoyp W. DALy 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The Theatre of Dionysus in Athens. By A. W. 
PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 288 pp. 3 plans, 141 
illustrations, frontispiece. (Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Press, 1946.) $7.50. 


This history of the Theater of Dionysus from 
its earliest days down to the time of the Roman 
empire is a summary and criticism of the im- 
portant previous work on the subject and con- 
stitutes a most welcome addition to the litera- 
ture. Other theaters are mentioned only for 
comparison or illustration; the author is con- 
cerned with the buildings primarily as settings 
for drama; consideration of festivals, inserip- 
tional records, and so forth is not included. The 
present volume, then, is in no way a new edition 
of Pickard-Cambridge’s of Haigh’s 
Attic Theatre. The author expresses his inten- 
tion to write of these other matters in a later 
work, and such a book also will be very welcome. 

A good introduction to the subject of archae- 
ology for any candidate for the doctorate would 
be the perusal of the main literature on the 
Theater of Dionysus in reverse chronological 
order. Thus would be impressed upon him the 
importance of cautious and conservative inter- 
pretation of the evidence and the appallingly 
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grave obligations of the original excavators to 
observe the facts objectively and record them 
with the most scrupulous accuracy, as would 
also the disastrous consequences of rash interpre- 
tations put forward by other investigators. 

In general, Pickard-Cambridge shows good 
judgment in sifting this vast literature which 
has been plagued with more than its share of 
error. He has abandoned his early acceptance 
of the high stage, but perhaps with somewhat 
too much contriteness, for his consideration of 
the demands of the plays themselves in this 
regard is not very satisfactory. Everyone, of 
course, will now readily agree that the actors 
normally stood on the same level as the chorus, 
the level of the orchestra. But it is equally in- 
escapable that occasionally they did not. The 
author admits (54) that the Orestes contains a 
scene on the roof which requires considerable 
space, and he states that the house in tragedy as 
in comedy seems to have had a lower story with 
a flat roof and with a slightly smaller upper 
story (54). He admits too that the Wasps in- 
cluded some action on the roof (60), and that 
in the Ecclestazusae the Old Woman certainly 
probably display 
themselves on the flat roof surrounding the 
upper story (67); so too the Wife appears on 
the roof in the Acharnians (67). He suggests 
that an upper story may have been used in the 
Prometheus, Psychostasia; 
Orestes, and 


and the Young Courtesan 


Agamemnon, and 
also in the Hercules Furens, 
Phoenissae (68). 

Even after this long list the author declares 
that ‘‘there are no scenes in extant plays which 
require a raised stage’’ (69). It is hard to un- 
derstand why the Philoctetes has not been in- 
cluded in this list, for to the present reviewer, 
at least, the ‘‘upper part of the central doorway’’ 
(50) as the cave and the ground for action before 
the cave seems wholly inadequate and impractical. 
Such a position would require much more physi- 
eal adaptation than the solidly constructed roof, 
and the dramatic illusion would be sorely taxed 
when Philoctetes threatens to commit suicide by 
throwing himself down from such a low position 
—a difficulty which the author recognizes. 
Again, would it not be both more proper and 
more conventional English to call this raised 
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location where action occasionally takes place 
a stage or perhaps the roof of the skené rather 
than to term it ‘‘some high central erection’’ 
(38)? Nor are we convinced by the author’s 
assumption that the raised stage at Epidaurus 
was created by what we may perhaps term spon- 
taneous generation (cf. pp. 197-198). An evolu- 
tionary development (in the reviewer’s opinion, 
from the roof of the skené) seems more plausible. 

Elsewhere the author too frequently rejects 
the theories of others because absolute demon- 
stration has not and cannot be adduced to 
support them; but he advances his own theories 
and readily accepts them on evidence that is 
equally far from being proof. In most such 
matters, one must perforce be satisfied with 
plausibility, and he should be as charitable in 
viewing the theories of others as he hopes his 
critics will be in viewing his own. All this is 
especially applicable to the author’s considera- 
tion of mechanical devices, where he seems some- 
what too conservative, and to his refusal (233) 
to draw any inferences concerning the stage 
from vase paintings, and to his viewing his own 
interpretation (or any other!) of the staging of 
the Peace as irresistible (62). Incidentally, he 
doubts that Greek engineering skill could man- 
age a crane holding a ton and a half (39). 

It is true, as Pickard-Cambridge states (72), 
that the famous passage in Plato, Symposium 
194 b (not 192 b) is now interpreted by practi- 
cally all scholars to refer to the proagon. But 
such interpretation, as the reviewer hopes to 
point out in detail elsewhere, spoils the passage, 
which has point only if it is referred to an agon, 
to the vast audience of the theater, and to the 
presentation of Agathon’s plays. 

Among mere slips may be listed the statement 
that Lycurgus died in 324 B.C., ‘‘a year or two 
before the birth of Menander’”’ (p. 134); the 
figure ‘‘22 inches wide (p. 135 note 4) does not 
tally with the measurement given in Figure 34. 
(Of course, the metric system, retention of which 
would have facilitated accuracy in this instance, 
would have been preferable throughout the 
work.) In regard to the Greek original of the 
Cistellaria of Plautus (p. 223), the fragment of 
Menander cited (558 K) is not the only or now 
the most important evidence: the title Syn- 
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aristosae also was applied to Plautus’ play, and 
the identification now seems certain (so Wiist in 
Bursian’s Jahresbericht 263 [1939] 87). The 
Roman numerals which the author uses at the 
beginning of many paragraphs, furthermore, 
seem actually to serve no useful purpose. In the 
Bibliography, the first part of Fensterbusch’s 
account in Bursian’s Jahresbericht (227 [1930] 
1-95) is cited, but the period covered is in- 
correctly given as 1896 to 1930 (read 1896— 
1926), and the second part also should have been 
cited, Jahresbericht 253 (1936) 1-57. In gen- 
eral, this bibliography would be more useful 
if its organization were clearer. 

These criticisms should not be allowed to ob- 
secure the essential soundness of the work. In- 
cidentally we may commend the author’s sugges- 
tion that simple devices were used to indicate 
background in the theater as in vase painting, ‘‘a 
military tent by a shield hanging on the wall,’’ 
ete. (123). Plausible also is the assumption that 
the theologeion was ‘‘probably an extra stage 
[sic], raised above the roof of the’’ skené (128). 

Puiuip WHALEY HaArsH 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Zito Hellas. By C. E. Rosinson. 201 pp. 
(London, Chapman & Hall Ltd., 1947) 12s. 
6d. net. 

*‘Long live Greece’’ was written in the hope 
that the spirit of Ancient Greece may ‘‘live on”’ 
that modern men may understand the principle 
of its working. This interesting and valuable 
little beok is not a mere condensation or rehash 
of Mr. Robinson’s, History of Greece, but a fresh 
effort to present the story of the ancient Greeks. 
Its main emphasis is on Greek ideas as set against 
the background of historic events. The historical 
story is told in brief compass. The literature is 
treated in its proper setting of time and place. 
Many quotations are given along with illuminat- 
ing discussions. Mr. Robinson seems to make a 
definite and on the whole successful effort to 
present his subject in the modern idiom with 
many comparisons between ancient and modern 
experiences. The latter part of the book is per- 
haps not as strong as the earlier. One misses ade- 
quate treatment of the great orators and the 


chapter on Hellenistic Culture is very short. 
The final chapter on the Greek genius, however, 
is excellent. 

The book is not only entertaining for the gen- 
eral reader but will serve as a very useful text 
for supplementary reading in courses in Greek 
history. It is well illustrated and provided with 
a clear map and a chronological table in the end 
papers. 
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